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sapiens, he seems to mean simplv the man who has 
advanced far on the road to virtue, but has not yet 
attained the goal of perfection. In one passage (Epp. 
42.1), he actually defines the vir bonus as a man of 
second grade. 

Seneca thus gives us an apotheosis of man's struggle 
with himself. Professor Hicks comments" on the 
important passage in Seneca, ad virtutem venitur per 
ipsam, but does not realize its significance. He says 
that it would be an error to suppose that this idea of 
making progress was an innovation, which is perfectly 
true. The passages, however, which he quotes from 
Stoic philosophers refer simply to progress in virtue, 
but give no moral value to the state of progression. 
Zeno speaks of dreams as a criterion for progress, and 
the idea is probably not foreign to Cleanthes. But 
Zeno explicitly states that the man who is a hundred 
furlongs from Canopus, and the man who is only one, 
are both equally not in Canopus, and so, too, he who 
commits a major sin, and he who commits a minor 
are both equally not in the right path 12 . 

Seneca never draws such dogmatic distinctions be- 
tween the stultus and the sapiens. He recognize 
numerous degrees of progression from vice to virtue 
(Epp. 75.8, 72.6 ff.), and defines clearly the difference 
between the man who is still making progress and the 
man who has attained perfect wisdom (Epp. 35.4, 72. 
6). But Seneca's glorification of the struggle of attain- 
ing virtue to the extent of calling it virtue is an ex- 
traordinary departure from orthodox Stoicism. 

Seneca believes that this progress is not merely not 
vice or unhappiness, but virtue itself. And the reason 
for his belief is that he thinks human nature has 
vicious tendencies so strong that even incomplete 
victory over them deserves the name of virtue. Al- 
though, as has been said, he maintains that man is 
guiltless at birth, still perfection or semiperfection 
must be won by mighty efforts against tremendous 
odds, and man can, in a sense, return to nature a 
better soul (i. e. one more strongly fortified against 
vice) than he received from her at birth (De Tran- 
quillitate 1 1.3). 

The practical result of this attitude of Seneca is that 
he gives us an even nobler conception of human charac- 
ter than the earlier Stoics gave. It is difficult to see 
how a finer ideal of human personality could be created. 
Seneca counts as more happy the man who has had 
nothing to overcome, but he regards the man who has 
fought his way to freedom as deserving better of 
himself (Epp. 52.6). When they are considered from 
this point of view, his pessimistic utterances in regard 
to the weakness of human nature become tinged with a 
kind of optimism. Certainly his tolerance of sin 
seems not so much a weak compromise between Stoic 
theory and human practice as a sympathetic under- 
standing of the struggle between the body and the 
spirit. By reason of this desperate struggle against 
his physical self, man may surpass even God (De 
Providentia 6.6; Epp. 53.11). The older Stoics say 

»R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 89 (New York, 1010). 
^Compare Diogenes Laertius 7.120; Plutarch, De Communibu 
Notitiis 8.1061 F, 0.1062 3. 



merely that good men are in nothing exceeded by 
Jupiter. 

Seneca, therefore, repeats many of the explana- 
tions of the older Stoics in regard to the universe, but, 
when he does so, he often seems to be speaking merely 
ex cathedra as an expounder of Stoic theory. Actually 
he is convinced that the innumerable evils of the world 
are at least partly ascribable to the imperfect nature 
of matter. Whereas the older Stoics endow man 
with impulses toward virtue, Seneca believes that 
man's tendencies toward vice are stronger. Al- 
though he does not engage in any metaphysical dis- 
cussion as to why is it easier for human nature to be- 
come vicious than to become virtuous, he evidently 
feels that it is a flaw in the composition of matter which 
is responsible. For humanity, then, the task is the 
achievement of virtue under the strain of this initial 
handicap. 

In his belief that man has a sinless soul in a sinful 
body, Seneca takes his stand with the Orphic and 
Platonic schools. He breaks away, however, from the 
Orphics in his denial of prenatal sin, and in his in- 
sistence upon the original innccence of the soul. Seneca 
also affirms that all men are endowed with potentiali- 
ties for virtue. His pessimistic conviction that human 
nature must ever be frail and sinful is due to his reali- 
zation of the difficulties of attaining perfection with 
the body eternally at odds with the spirit. 

So it is that he comes to the astonishing conclusion 
that progress toward virtue is in a sense virtue itself, 
and he admits that, for all practical purposes, the 
vir bonus is a man of second grade. His position here 
is not weakly compromising, but the common-sense 
attitude of a man who appreciates the intensity of the 
struggle between body and spirit by means of which 
man may surpass even God. 

To the statements of Seneca quoted in this paper 
other passages apparently and perhaps actually con- 
tradictor}' may be found. Robert Sou they once wrote 
in a letter to Walter Savage Landor, "Landor, I am 
not a Stoic at home". Often, to say nothing of being 
a Stoic at home, Seneca seems to have been a consistent 
philosopher neither at home nor abroad. It would 
be futile to search the pages of Seneca for any system- 
atic exposition of the problem of evil. He does not 
claim to be a metaphysician. But, if Seneca does not 
reflect systematically, he at least reflects seriously on a 
question that is as old as the world. In fact, his con- 
clusions seem to have influenced to a considerable 

degree his philosophy of life in general. 
The Baldwin School, _ „ 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania bVELYN SPRING 
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Vorwort und Einleitung zur Gesamtausgabe von 
Platons Dialogen. By Otto Apelt. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner (1920). Pp. XLVIII. 

Platons Dialoge, Uebersetzt und Erlautert (Apologie 
und Kriton: Pp. 108; Timaios, Kritias: Pp. 224). 
By Otto Apelt. Leipzig: Felix Meiner (1919). 

One of the most eloquent tributes to the vitality of 
Platonism is the stream of publications, different in 
scope, but united in their conviction that the work of 
Plato is still of fundamental value for modern thought. 
Exegesis is indeed worth while only in the case of 
authors that are themselves of considerable intrinsic 
value. 

Some years ago Professor Brownson published a 
uieful article, entitled Reasons for Plato's Hostility to 
the Poets, Transactions of the American Philological 
Association 28 [1897], 5-41, in which he analyzed some 
of the motives which led the most poetic of philosophers 
to attack the poets. In the present work he returns to 
the theme and treats it more fully. In the first part 
('3 _ 73) he presents an impressive array of evidence for 
Plato's wide acquaintance with Greek poetry, supported 
by valuable tables that indicate the distribution of 
Plato's quotations, and gives adequate reasons for his 
use of them. The second part (77-154) is devoted to 
an attempt to account for Plato's usual distrust of 
poetry, and considers several phases of the "ancient 
quarrel between poetry and philosophy". Naturally, 
much of the discussion is given to the place of poetry 
in Greek education and to the criticisms of its ethical 
value by various Greeks and by Plato himself; and 
some consideration, though hardly a sufficiently ex- 
haustive consideration, is given to the relation of 
Plato's attitude toward poetry to his general philo- 
sophical position. There is an outward inconsistency, 
as Professor Brownson rightly observes, between the 
criticism of poetry in Book 10 of the Republic and the 
criticism in Books 2 and 3; as he says (90), "Plato here 
<in Book io> goes beyond the truth when he asserts 
that the previous argument. . .prescribed the absolute 
exclusion of mimetic poetry from the state". Pro- 
fessor Brownson thinks that "this fact has never been 
remarked"; perhaps I may be allowed to refer to my 
discussion of this very point (in Plato's View of Poetry, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 29 [1918], 
especially 50 ff.). The difference in Plato's attitude 
can be explained, I think, by a careful study of the 
intervening discussion of the Theory of Ideas, and of 
Plato's tendency to regard the Ideas as necessary 
hypotheses, not as palpable realities. This, in turn, 
involves a consideration of the opposing methods of 
intuition and logic among the Greeks, which are re- 
flected in many of Plato's dialogues. Such an approach 
would trace to their logical conclusion Plato's succes- 
sive attempts to give the poets their due, yet no more 
than their due. And what is the conclusion? Not 
quite, I think, the conclusion that Professor Brownson, 
like most readers of Plato, draws from Republic 10, 
that "Plato banishes epic and drama utterly from his 
Republic "(144). For we should reckon also with 
Plato's literary method, which is not easily susceptible 



to appeals to passages shorn of their dramatic context 
or taken without regard for their possibly comic intent. 
In Republic 10 Plato contrasts the existing state of 
poetry with an ideal of philosophy that he has admitted 
to be in practice unattainable; this is not so- much 
sober and final criticism as a passing thrust at the 
dangerous rivals of philosophy. Plato is elsewhere 
(for example in the Phaedrus) willing enough to 
justify poetry so far as it can be made to accord with 
his Theory of Ideas. And, as Professor Brownson 
well says (153), 

... we cannot deny him on account of the words which 
he employs against the poets the adequate appreciation 
of their art which he proves both by the poetic beauty 
of his dialogues and by his sympathetic and under- 
standing allusions to poetry and the poets. 

Between Plato's explicit criticisms of the poets and the 
love of them that is to be read between the lines, 
Professor Brownson has found the materials for a 
highly interesting book; and, on page 154, he has 
amply 

shown that <Plato's> hostility to poetry is due to 
many good reasons and that the arguments which he 
employs against the poets have more real weight than 
has usually been ascribed to them. 

Few figures in the history of Platonism have failed 
more conspicuously to receive the study that they 
deserve than Gemistus Pletho. Both because his 
was the honor of being the first to deliver an effective 
attack on the ancient defensive and offensive alliance 
between Christian theology and Aristotelian meta- 
physics, and to draw the attention of Western scholars 
to the independent value of Platonism, and because of 
his own worth, Pletho is a thinker who can not be 
lightly passed over. Professor Taylor provides a 
careful account of Pletho's controversy with Gennadius 
and the polemics of other scholars to which it gave rise; 
this is of interest for the history of philosophy . Further- 
more, his lucid exposition of the way in which Pletho 
refuted Aristotle's perverse criticism of Plato's thought 
and exhibited his occasional inconsistencies is of great 
value for an understanding both of Platonism and of 
Aristotelianism. We have been so often told that 
Aristotle's criticism of Plato is destructive and final 
that we should welcome this counter-blast; and Aris- 
totle's deserved reputation is great enough to dis- 
pense with any meretricious glamor. The effect of 
Professor Taylor's study, in its analysis of Pletho's 
successive criticisms, is cumulative, and is therefore 
hardly capable of being summarized here; but students 
of Plato and of Aristotle will do well to examine his 
discussion of fundamental metaphysical notions: 
universal and particular, causes, teleology, freedom 
of the will, and immortality (38 ff.). Pletho's own 
contribution to ethics, based mainly on Platonic and 
Stoic traditions, has been discussed by Professor 
Taylor in a separate paper, Gemistus Pletho as a 
Moral Philosopher (Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 51 [19201,84-100). The work 
under review provides, incidentally, some testimony 
in support of the "unity of Plato's thought". 
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A dozen years ago Otto Apelt projected a German 
translation and edition of the Theaetetus of Plato. 
The project grew, thanks to the suggestion and co- 
operation of others (including K. Hildebrandt, C. 
Ritter, and G. Schneider), till a translation and edition 
of all Plato's works is now practically completed. 
The translation, consciously revolting against the 
virtuosity of Schleiermacher's Hellenisms, tries to 
render faithfully the sense of the original in the idiom of 
modern German; the volumes that have come to my 
notice seem to indicate that the translators have been 
fairly successful in this attempt. Each dialogue is 
accompanied by a brief introduction and a commen- 
tary, and by an index and a useful bibliography. The 
general introduction, by Apelt, summarizes in forty- 
eight pages the various phases of Plato's philosophy 
and sketches the course of Platonism down to modern 
times. The purpose of the whole work, as he explains, 
is to acquaint modern readers with the vast importance 
of Plato for our times — surely a praiseworthy purpose. 
To novices I fear that his introduction will convey 
little enlightenment, for it assumes a considerable 
grasp of the subject; and veterans will find little that is 
novel. But there are doubtless some to whom it is 
adapted; and it is both sensible and readable. 
Harvard University William Chase Greene 



A Study of Vergil's Descriptions of Nature. By 
Mabel Louise Anderson. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 
ger (1916). Pp. 224. 

The statistical commentator we have always with 
us; here is another attempt to arrive by analysis and 
computation at the secrets of a great poet's art. The 
writer says in her Introduction: 

It is difficult to discuss poetic descriptions both 
sympathetically and judicially. It is equally difficult 
to analyze the technique of any artistic production 
without entailing the loss of its beauty. But, inas- 
much as all artistic, technical principles have been 
formulated through such minute analysis, it has not 
seemed inappropriate to examine these principles of 
artistry which Vergil followed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in his descriptions of nature. 

In studying these descriptive passages it has been 
thought best to classify and study them under two 
main groupings. 

I. The Static descriptions in which the local point 
of view does not change. 

II. The Active descriptions in which the local 
point of view constantly changes. 

These main divisions may be subdivided into: 

(a) The formal description for which the poet 
has set aside his narrative. 

(b) The incidental description which has crept 
into the work without intention, and which is so short 
that it does not interrupt the narrative. 

Then follows an orgy of statistics, divided into groups 
and neatly arranged in parallel columns, with a few 
pages of introductory matter before each set. First 
we have a number of pages of analysis of what the 
author calls "mood sketches" (14-71). These are 
classified under the rubrics of point of view (personal, 
local, temporal); the center; the outline; the mood. 



Then comes a long chapter on sense appeals (72- 
213), where the descriptions are catalogued each under 
the sense invoked. So we learn that there are in 
Vergil thirty-eight appeals to form; two hundred 
and sixty-six appeals to light and shade; six hundred 
and fifteen to the sense of sight; ninety-eight to the 
sense of touch; forty-eight to taste; twenty-eight to 
smell; two hundred and fifty-six to hearing, etc., etc. 
Nothing seems to have escaped. But one is tempted 
to ask, after looking through this imposing list, "Well, 
what of it?" 

The publisher's announcement on the jacket of the 
book says: "The work will no doubt interest students 
of psychology and general modern literature quite as 
much as it will interest students of the classics". 
This may very well be true, since to the psychologist 
who has mistaken all learning to be his province any- 
thing is of interest. Consider, for instance, that there 
are in Vergil twenty-nine references to heat, while 
there are fifty-six references to cold (I take Miss 
Anderson's word for this on page 166; I have not 
checked up any of her mathematical calculations). 
What gloomy tale of repressions, inhibitions, and 
complexes might not the facile psychologist construct 
from this obvious disparity! 

It is doubtful whether any one will ever discover 
what porridge fed John Keats; it is equally doubtful 
whether all this use of the measuring-tool will help 
to a better understanding of a poet who is above all a 
sensitive and elusive soul. One might commend 
Miss Anderson for her industry, but one can scarcely 
congratulate her on the results of it. 
Union College Harrison Cadwallader Coffin 
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Contemporary Review — Sept., 1921, The Future of the 
Classics [a discussion of the Report of the Prime 
Minister's Committee on the Position of the C 
in British Education]. 

Historical Outlook — Jan., Feb., Reference Study in 
Oriental and Early European History (to 1700), 
William R. Lingo [the article gives references to 
many books dealing with Greek and Roman History. 
The author "makes no attempt to judge the merits 
of the books or references, or to distinguish between 
the references better adapted to the needs of the 
teacher as against those better suited to the 
needs of the student". No information is given 
concerning places or dates of publication. Of course, 
then, no distinction is made between different editions 
of the same book]. — Oct., Another Shot at Mr. 
Wells, Lynn Thorndike. 

Historische Zeitschrift— CXXV, 2, Nikias und Xeno- 
phon vonKos: Zwei Charakterkdpfe aus der Grie- 
chisch-R5mischen Geschichte, R. Herzog. 



